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‘And now, О Queene, above all others blest, 
For whom both winds and waves are prest to fight, 
So rule your owne, so succour friends opprest' ... 


HUS in the autumn of 1588 was Queen Elizabeth 

hailed by Theodore Beza, in a congratulatory poem, 
as ruler, not only of England, but also of the elements, 
whom God placed at her service. This laudation by the 
Swiss Calvinistic leader, extravagant though it seems to 
us, won wide acceptance. For Protestants were elated at 
the discomfiture of the Great Armada, their first success 
over the *Catholic King', Philip II of Spain. Moreover, 
his effort to conquer England had been blessed by Pope 
Sixtus V, in a special Bull, backed up by the award of one 
million ducats (half at the start of the Armada, half on a 
successful landing).! Accordingly the Vatican had to bear 
no small share of the Spanish disaster. 

In truth, our war with Spain was traceable largely to 
former papal action. For in 1493 Pope Alexander VI, a 
Spaniard, had assigned to Spain the New World, as a pre- 
decessor had also bestowed the East Indies on Portugal. 
Therefore when, in 1580, Philip became also King of 
Portugal, he owned both the Indies and their enormous 
wealth, which promised him an easy triumph over all 
enemies or rivals in Europe. What wonder that the French 
(especially the Huguenots), the Dutch, and English sought 
successively to strike at those golden treasures, the mainstay 
of Spanish world domination? Hostilities naturally ensued ; 


1 Cal. of State P., For. (1588), p. 61. This very recent volume adds 
much to our knowledge of that year. 
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but, as Dutch and English frecbooters scizcd no smal] part 
of his treasure ships, Philip's difficulties at sea vastly in. 
creased; also these two mainly Protestant peoples were now 
bound together by common interest as well as by religious 
sympathy. Elizabeth’s somewhat reluctant help to the 
‘rebel? Dutch United Provinces brought about war in all 
but name with Philip in 1585. | | 

Unfortunately, Anglo-Dutch friction hindered close and 
cordial co-opcration against the Spaniards and their Gover- 
nor-General in the Netherlands, Alexander Farnese, Duke 
of Parma. Therefore, early in 1587, he sought to tempt 
Elizabeth by offers of peace. She turned a deaf ear to them 
until, as she claimed, the ‘bad conduct’ of the war by the 
Estates of the United Netherlands enabled him with com- 
parative ease to capture the important fortress and port of 
Sluys. This misfortune induced her to enter into peace 
parleys with Parma (August 1587), for she was impressed 
by the danger of invasion from Sluys, and by the vast 
warlike preparations of Philip in Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
backed up as they were by his almost inexhaustible riches 
in the New World.! Naturally, her peace negotiations 
roused resentment among the Dutch and apprehension 
among the many Englishmen who foresaw danger in dally- 
ing with a monarch of steadily growing and threatening 
power. Nevertheless, the parleys with Parma continued 
even after the Armada had set sail from Corunna for 
Dunkirk. Even so late as 17 July 1588, Captain T. Cely 
wrote to her minister, Lord Burghley, —'Do not think to 
have any quietness with the King of Spain as long as his 


* See her letter of g August 1587, in Cal. of State P., For. (1587), 
p. 228. Motley in his United Netherlands has hotly censured Elizabeth 
for the peace parleys; but they are well defended by Mr. A. B. Hinds 
in the Cal. of State P., For. (1586-8), Preface. Also Dietz, Exchequer 
under Elizabeth (pp. тоо ff), has shown the extreme poverty of the 
English exchequer at that time. This explains the inadequate prepara- 


tions for national defence, though, in part, the subscriptions from all 
counties made good the gaps. 
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moneys comes [sic] out of the Indies." АП this had told 
against Anglo-Dutch unanimity and postponed the final 
preparations for national defence. Lord Howard on 22 June 
wrote to the Earl of Walsingham that he grieved because 
Her Majesty *will not thoroughly awake in this perilous 
time’.? 

In view of these peace talks (which Parma spun out 
because he hoped to gain time and so capture Ostend), also 
the impossibility of getting help from the nominally Pro- 
testant sovereigns, Henri III of France and James VI of 
Scotland, uncompromising Protestants began to despair 
of man and look only to God for salvation from seemingly 
irresistible force. That their final exultation should take a 
strongly religious bent was therefore natural, a fact to be 
remembered when we return to the national thanksgivings. 


This inquiry must, however, be prefaced by a survey of 
the maritime aims and forces then in conflict. These have 
been thoroughly set forth by the late Professor Sir John 
Laughton in his valuable collection of documents, The 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada, and by Sir Julian Corbett in his 
scholarly narrative, Drake and the Tudor .Navy. Other works 
and articles will be referred to later, especially the Calendars 
of State Papers, Domestic and Foreign, also Spanish and 
Venetian. 'These reveal the complication of Philip's plan of 
invading England by diverse political projects. Not only 
did he count on material succours from the Catholic League 
of France,3 when it crushed Huguenot opposition, but he 
long put faith in James VI of Scotland and the influential 
Catholic party in that land. There, of course, the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots in February 1587 had aroused 
deep resentment and led to widespread plans for the over- 
throw of Elizabeth in favour of James or Philip. A joint 


1 In Sir J. К. Laughton's Defeat of the Spanish Armada (Navy Records 
Soc., 1894) i. 264. 

2 Cal. of State P., Dom. (1581-90), p. 492. 

3 Laughton, i. 203, 227. 
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Spanish-Scottish invasion of England was therefore pro- 
posed, in accord with the old saying 
That he who England will win 
At Scotland must first begin. 

It received warm support from the Duke of Parma, who saw 
therein a potent means of ending Elizabeth’s support of 
the Dutch ‘rebels’ against Philip. Indeed, as will soon 
appear, this plan had a strange influence on Parma’s work 
at his flotilla, designed to carry over to England some 
30,000 well-trained troops, which, with help from Scottish 
and English Catholics, seemed certain to overwhelm Eliza- 
beth’s raw levies. During some months also the Armada 
preparing in Spanish ports was destined either for Scotland 
or some intermediate place in the North Sea. Thus, on 
у November 1587, an Englishman at Rouen informed 
Elizabeth’s Minister, the Earl of Walsingham, of Philip’s 
plan soon to dispatch a great fleet northwards towards 
Scotland; also that the Duke of Parma, having been incited 
by a Catholic Scottish bishop, had lately bought from 
Denmark some twenty ships and naval stores, which had 
reached Nieuport and Dunkirk.! Through that winter and 
the next spring Parma assembled at those two ports a 
seemingly formidable flotilla consisting of several sailing 
ships and a large number of row-vessels and row-boats. 
There were many advantages in gathering near to the 
English coast the bulk of the invading force, along with 
nearly all the horses, guns, and stores, while the Armada 
itself carried from Spain fewer troops and little land equip- 
ment. For great ships alone could with great difficulty 
land a large force, cannon, &c., on coasts that were mostly 
shallow or fringed with shoals like those in or near the 
Nore, the hoped-for objective. 

On the other hand, Parma’s flotilla and its precious 
burden could easily be sunk (if not under the protection of 
a powerful convoy) by Admiral Henry Seymour’s fleet in 


* Cal. of State P., For. (1586-8), p.416. For this Spanish-Scottish design 
see Prof. Т. О. Mackie’s article in Scottish Hist. Rev., vol. xii (Oct. 1914). 
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the Downs, consisting of about fifteen ships of the Royal 
Navy and eighteen armed merchantmen ‘from sundry 
ports’, which ever watched that flotilla, So, too, did a 
Dutch squadron under Count Justinus of twenty or more 
ships based on Flushing. ‘True, neither of these forces could 
maintain a blockade of Dunkirk if a westerly wind pre- 
vailed; but then that wind held Parma fast; ‘Look not then 
to have us on that coast [so wrote Seymour to the Council] 
but neither can the enemy come out.’ His second-in-com- 
mand, Admiral Sir William Wynter, reckoned that Parma 
would need at least 300 sail, of about 60 tons apiece, to trans- 
port that great force, with its horses, artillery, and stores." 

But Parma's flotilla was hampered by many defects, as 
he often warned the King. Though dwelling on his vast 
canal works and waterways behind Dunkirk and Nicuport, 
which enabled him to bring to the latter harbour row- 
vessels even from Sluys, and thus evade Dutch blockaders, 
yet, in May 1588, he reported his urgent need of moncy for 
repairs and the payment of sailors and troops—' We are 
short of good pilots and even of seamen,"? Also (at the 
crisis of the end of July) —'Most of our boats are built only 
for the rivers and cannot weather the least sea. . . . As for 
fighting, they cannot; they can only carry over the men in 
perfectly fair weather.’ They were mostly small; and in a 
long passage the men ‘would certainly fall ill, rot and die’.s 

The upshot of it all was that neither could the Armada 
alone land an adequate army in or near the Thames, nor 
could Parma’s invading army be transported thither with- 
out the protection of that great fleet. Thus, the Armada 
and the flotilla were absolutely interdependent, just as in 


* Laughton, i. 213. See, too, Seymour's conviction that Parma would 
not invade us in 1588 for lack of enough ships (Cal. of State P., Dom. 
(1581-90), р. 493). 

* Cal. of State P., Span. (1587-1603), p. 289. On 20 July, Medina, 
when off Plymouth, wrote to Parma to send him pilots from the 
Flemish coast; if not, he can find no place to shelter in during à storm, 


з Ibid., pp. 348, 365, 366. 
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1805, Napolcon's flotilla and army at Boulogne depended 
on the arrival of Villencuve’s great fleet from the Bay of 
Biscay. This, in short, has been the insoluble crux of all big 
invasion plans of England since the days of large ships.' Philip 
scems never to have understood this portentous difficulty, 

In truth, the King greatly overrated the religious and 
military elements in his enterprise, as he also underrated 
the nautical and human factors. ‘To return to the latter. 
The English Catholics remained loyal to England. Never, 
indeed, had the defence of our island been so enthusiasti- 
cally national. London took the lead in the preparations. 
In the spring of 1588 when the Lords of the Council called 
for a levy of 10,000 Londoners, they were at once forth- 
coming; and the twelve great Livery Guilds of the City sub- 
scribed £43,700 for their armament. John Stow, historian of 
London, described their ‘cheerful countenances, courageous 
words and gestures’ as they marched towards the chief camp, 
at Tilbury. The commander there, the Earl of Leicester, 
also reported that the 4,000 Essex men were ‘as forward and 
willing men as ever I saw'.? A boom had been constructed 
there across the Thames, also a bridge of boats to provide 
a quick passage for our troops between Kent and Essex. 
The preparations went on briskly in those most threatened 
counties; but the universal goodwill appeared in the large 
financial contributions of all English counties, according 
to an assessment as to the ability of leading persons to pay. 
The results in the most exposed counties were:? 


£ 
Devon . е " " . 9,400 
Kent ; А i к . 5,025 
Essex ; ‘ " ; . 45100 
Suffolk . Р à , . 3,625 
Norfolk . А i , . 45400 


! I have worked out this theme in my Essay 3 in The Indecisiveness of 
Modern War, and other Essays (Bell, 1927). 

2 Cal. of State P., Dom., p. 513. 

3 For details see T. C. Noble, The Spanish Armada (1886). Even little 
Rutland contributed £375. 
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Clearly, then, only a great and well equipped Spanish 
army, successfully landed at a point not very far from 
London, was likely to conquer the heretical little people. 
Philip and Parma chose Dunkirk as their real base of 
operations owing to its proximity to our coast. The King 
is thought to have selected it because he believed that his 
Armada would be secure when anchored off that port, 
lying as it did behind the formidable Flemish sand-banks.! 
(These formed six long sunken barriers off that coast on 
both sides of Dunkirk, the best approach to which was 
within the innermost bank ending NE. of Gravelines. See 
Frontispiece.) If so, Philip utterly failed to realize the diffi- 
culty ofa heavy fleet entering that narrow western entrance, 
also of a flotilla, consisting partly of sailing ships, working 
out from the north-westerly exit of Dunkirk and then along 
the narrow channel westwards towards Gravelines, where 
alone the necessary junction with the Armada could be 
effected. 

But these were not the only difficulties besetting Parma 
at Dunkirk and Nieuport. As we have seen, he strengthened 
his flotilla by adding to it armed ships. In March 1588 one 
of our spies sent home information that ‘At Dunkirk are 
forty tall ships ready to take the seas’; also that Parma is 
searching at Antwerp for ‘the strongest mariners to row’. 
Another, on 13 June, reported at Dunkirk twelve great 
ships of 700 or 800 tons, seventy merchantmen of about 
60 tons, and twenty fly-boats; but ‘there are not half 
enough men to man these ships’. Earlier, had come secret 
information that his troops there were ‘in utter misery’ for 
lack of pay, and several had ‘hanged or drowned them- 
selves’. All reports, though varying as to the numbers and 
size of Parma’s ships, agreed that they were badly manned, 
and unseaworthy.? So late as 12 July 1 588 Dr. Dale 
described them as ‘not past eighteen, and they but mean; 


* Such is the inference of M. Élicio Colin in Nos trois Ports du Nord, 
Рр. 4—7. 

* Cal. of State P., For. (1586-8), pp. 238, 478, 523. 

XXII B 
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.. . Their hope is either to steal over or else that the King's 
Navy will come to fetch Шет?! 

These defects were due probably to Parma's varied 
designs. As we have seen, he and other Spaniards had 
worked hard to win over James VI of Scotland to their side, 
and until midsummer they hoped for success. Reports, 
dated from Antwerp on 1 July, and now recently published, 
show that Spanish letters (some even in Philip's own hand) 
referred to the departure of the Armada for Scotland." Hopes 
had been raised by the efforts of the Scottish and pro- 
Spanish Earl of Morton, who had gone to Flanders and 
returned in the spring of 1588 with 5,000 crowns *to make 
trouble in Scotland’. 

James, however, gave up his earlier Spanish leanings, 
and on 4 June arrested Morton and а confederate.3 But 
not for some time was this event, or its significance, known 
on the Continent. On $ July the Estates of Zealand 
announced to Queen Elizabeth that now the Armada would 
proceed to the Flemish coast, and the Dutch and English 
should act accordingly. Others confirmed the news, which 
had a curious effect on all naval plans.t Thus, on 26 June 
(about six weeks after the Armada had left Lisbon) Admiral 
Seymour reported it as destined either for England or 
Scotland; but, on hearing of the break-down of the Spanish- 
Scottish design, he stated that the Armada would not 
appear in 1588,5 a notion which impaired the thoroughness 
of our final preparations. 

The projects of Parma had also been complicated, not 
only by the expectation of meeting a Scottish expedition 
some distance up the North Sea, but also by his resolve to 
capture from the Dutch Ostend, the harbour of which had 
a better exit, and was therefore pronounced by one of our 


1 Cal. of State P., For. (1588), p. 37. 

? Ibid. (1588), p. 1. 

3 See for details Scottish Hist. Rev. (Oct. 1914). 
^ Cal. of State P., For. (1588), pp. 8, 11, 25, 28. 
5 Laughton, i. 231, 296. 
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informants to be “тоге offensive to Her Majesty than 
Dunkirk'.! On r5 June 1588 Sir John Conway reported 
to Burghley that never had the siege been pressed so hard, 
and he begged the Queen to send reinforcements thither.” 
All this time, too, Parma was urging her to make peace. 
Amidst these varied distractions clearly he neglected the 
adaptation of his flotilla to the harbour at Dunkirk. 

Its exit seems then to have been too shallow for all but 
row-boats or row-vessels of moderate size. As we have seen, 
Parma was dissatisfied with these and added much larger 
craft. As for the attempt on England, Dr. Dale on 2 July 
wrote to Burghley that the Duke longed ‘with all his heart 
to be well rid of it’.3 Also there are clear proofs that the 
aggrandized flotilla could get out only at ‘the spring’ (tide). 
Thus (26 July 1588), “The Duke is looked for at Dunkirk 
now this full moon to see the shipping and the heights of 
the water’. Finally (14 August), ‘the Duke can undertake 
nothing by sea now that the spring is past’.4 The Duke’s 
inability to force an exit except at spring-tide is also men- 
tioned in dispatches by Sir T. Morgan, Walsingham, and 
Drake himself.5 

Far better known was the fact that Parma could not get 
out against a westerly wind. In fact, that wind, which, if 
it freshened, forced us and the Dutch homewards, was the 
surest of all blockades of Dunkirk. Therefore, as this was the 
normal state of things in that west wind summer, it ought 
not to count among the ‘miracles’ that worked for the 
Allies against the flotilla half of the Spanish invasion plan. 

To sum up: Parma’s inability to work his now aggran- 
dized flotilla out of Dunkirk except at a spring tide told 
heavily against his junction with the Armada. For it 


1 Cal. of State P., For. (1586-8), p. 496. 

2 Ibid. (1586-8), pp. 456, 488. 

з Ibid. (1588), pp. 34. For other proofs of his discontent with the 
flotilla, see Cal. of State P., Span. (1587-1603), pp. 245, 335, 371. 

* Ibid. (1588), pp. 85, 97, 133. 

5 Laughton, ii. 65, 89, 147. 
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limited his exit to two days per lunar month. Could the 
Armada run the terrible risk of lying off the Flemish Banks 
to wait for so remote a contingency? For the westerly wind 
which would be likely to bring it off Gravelines would 
hold the flotilla fast inside Dunkirk. Lastly, the Dutch 
squadron, now of thirty or more armed ships, under Count 
Justinus of Nassau, did good service in watching the coasts 
about Dunkirk; but it was often driven back to Flushing by 
high westerly winds. Yet its presence, or the threat of it, 
added to Parma's difficulties.! 

There, then, was the crux of the Spanish problem—to 
work a heavy fleet of rather unseaworthy ships from Spain 
up the English Channel and then wait off Gravelines for 
the very rare coincidence of a spring-tide, the rise of a light 
easterly breeze, and the absence of the Dutch fleet. Only 
so could Parma's flotilla and army enable the Armada to 
effect a landing in force on the shallow coasts in or near 
the mouth of the 'Thames. There are also signs that our 
scamen expected the Spanish landing to be in the eastern 
counties. Thus, on 29 June 1588, Wynter wrote to Walsing- 
ham that the Isle of Sheppey, Harwich, or even Yarmouth 
might be struck at.^ Most probable was it that, during the 
prevalent westerly winds, the combined force from Grave- 
lines would have to stand across to the coast of Essex. Hence 
the great preparations at Tilbury. Also the internment of 
leading English Catholics in the Isle of Ely (with the 
Queen's orders that they shall be ‘intreated with all human- 
ity and friendship"), points to the danger which was 
believed to threaten East Anglia. But, as we have seen, 
English Catholics remained loyal. 


1 Adm. Wynter on 20 August reported the Dutch fleet to be of 
42 sail (only 23 over 100 tons), Cal. of State P., For. (1588), p. 148. 

? Laughton, i. 215. (The last can have been named only while 
Scotland was thought to favour Spain.) 

+ Van Meteren, Hist. of the Low Countries (Bk. XV), translated in 
Hakluyt, Principal Voyages of the English Nation (Everyman edit. ii. 379). 
See also Purchas, Pilgrims (vol. xix, p. 483, in Maclehose edit.). 
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It is clear, then, that the Spanish enterprise was vastly 
more difficult than it appeared at Madrid, where Drake 
was still scoffed at as a mere corsair, and the English seamen 
as cowards after their speedy retreat at the battle off the 
Azores. What with Elizabeth’s poverty and Philip’s vast 
resources, along with help from the French Catholic League 
and a Spanish-Scottish alliance, his invasion oflittle England 
seemed sure of speedy success. Yet in February 1588 а 
friendly Frenchman, M. Malvas, who grieved that ‘France 
can only sigh over her own miseries’, bade the English 
Government confidently prepare to repel it. For the power 
of England ‘consists in the strength of her men in battle, 
and in her number of good vessels, the finest and best 
equipped in the world, good captains and good fighting 
men, artillery and shot’. Also an invasion ‘must be 
favoured by the wind, the sea, and often by the land; 
otherwise it is in danger of disaster’.2 Clearly, Malvas 
understood the immense difficulties of an invasion in the 
new age of great ships, heavy cannon, ammunition, and 
stores, especially if it depended on the junction of a 
huge Armada and a large flotilla off a very hazardous 
coast. 

By contrast the problem of English defence was compara- 
tively simple. True, the Queen, who urged that her seamen 
should ‘keep an eye upon Parma’, somewhat grudged the 
sending of the main fleet so far west as Plymouth; and 
Admiral Wynter believed that that was a bad place in 
which to ‘shut it up’. Such, however, was not the design 
of Drake, who, in a memorable dispatch of 30 March 1588, 
urged the dispatch of our chief naval force to the coast of 
Spain or Portugal, there to attack some port (not Lisbon, 
which was strongly fortified) but some place near, which 
would compel the Armada to put out from the Tagus. 
Thus, as he pointed out, we should be sure of catching it, 


1 See Cal. of State P., For. (1586-8), pp. 277, 341-5, 411, 416, 437, 
507, 572 f£., 598, 652. Also ibid. (1587), pp. 287, 386, 402. 
2 Ibid. (1587), pp. 517-19. 
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probably at a disadvantage, before it could make for some 
part of our islands and so give our fleet the slip.! 

Though the Queen demurred to this plan, it won finally 
the adhesion of her cousin, the commander-in-chief, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, who, after а Council of War at 
Plymouth on 14 June, stated that Drake, Hawkins, Fro- 
bisher, Fenner, and other experienced seamen believed *the 
surest way to mect with the Spaniards’ fleet is upon their 
own coast'.? Moreover, an English merchantman had on 
14 May sighted the vast Armada standing out westwards 
from the Tagus with a northerly wind. So, on 19 June, 
with a fair wind, our fleet stood down the Channel, only 
to be driven back by an untoward change in the wind. 
Finally, on 7 July, when the wind veered to the north, 
Howard, on the urgent pleas of Drake, made off again 
southwards, in order to catch the Armada in Corunna.3 
For it was now certain that the Spanish force had off 
Galicia been scattered by a severe gale and driven in there 
piecemeal. Previously, the weather had been on the whole 
favourable. Also the general plan bade the commander, 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, put in to Corunna for rein- 
forcements and provisions; and ‘great news was expected 
unless the peace be effected in Flanders’. 

The following letter of a Spanish officer, dated Corunna 
и June, states that: 

. . . the flagship, thirty-five others, and almost all the transports 
and carvels [caravels] came into Corunna before the storm 
reached its height. The rest of the fleet, owing partly to its falling 
away to lee and being unable to make the port, partly to the dark 
night, remained outside. The night was tempestuous, with wind, 
rain, and heavy sea. Next day two ships entered, one much 
damaged, the other having lost mainmast, sails and yards. On 
the next day twelve others reached Biucco. On the following 
day Admiral Recalde reached Corunna with twelve others and 
two galleys; yesterday other three. So that thirty ships and 2 


1 Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, ii. 131-4. 
2 Laughton, i. 237 ff. 
3 Corbett, ii. 167 ff. 
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galleasses are missing. The storm was onc of those great winter 


storms. It has greatly discouraged the fleet, especially the com- 
manders. 


On ?jw* Lippomano, the Venetian ambassador at 
Madrid, reported thirty ships missing up to 16 June: 
daily some had struggled in, but others lay along the 
coasts of Galicia and Asturias badly damaged. The 
Armada's provisions were defective, had mostly gone bad, 
and been thrown overboard. 'The new provisioning would 
take at least eight days. All were greatly discouraged.' On 
the other hand, it was surely far better to discover these 
and other defects now, near a port where they could get 
repairs, than in the presence of the enemy. The experience 
ought to have been of high value in cutting down top 
hamper and reducing weight of cargo wherever possible. 
Very significant are the statements above as to the inability 
of most of the heavy ships to withstand the westerly gale 
off Cape Finisterre. But they were over-masted (two gal- 
leasses, each of about 1,000 tons, rolled their masts over- 
board) and the high forecastles and poops and nearly flat 
bottoms of most of the big ships made them drift quickly 
to leeward. 

On the contrary, the English ships, though smaller, were 
well proportioned and well keeled. In fact, they had been 
rendered far more seaworthy since 1573-4 when John Haw- 
kins had become Treasurer and Comptroller of the English 
Navy, and had cut down the castles, deepened the keels 
and improved both the seaworthiness and speed. More 
important still, our seamen trusted to their heavier and 
more numerous guns to disable the bigger but less weatherly 
Spanish ships; while the enemy despised the cannon as 
‘an ignoble arm’, to be used only as a prelude to a manly 
hand-to-hand fight. These closing tactics we, thanks to our 
weatherly ships, could avoid, while battering the enemy 
at a distance. This was the new warfare, for which our 
ships were well equipped and our men eager. No wonder 


1 Cal. of State P., Ven. (1581-91), pp. 364-5. 
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then, that they expected an easy victory at Corunna over 
the unready and discouraged Spaniards. That experienced 
seaman and stout fighter, Captain Thomas Fenner, ex- 
pected ‘utterly to dissolve them’.! 

Bad weather dashed these hopes. When the English 
vanguard caught the first glimpse of the Galician heights, 
the favouring north wind gave out, and a southerly breeze 
soon freshened to a gale which stopped all progress. N ay, 
as some of our ships ‘were but meanly victualled',? Howard 
could not remain beating off that coast but had to put 
back in haste to Plymouth. Thus, a second time did the 
wind play us false and thwart what seemed an overwhelm- 
ing success at Corunna. Worse still, the weary work of 
re-victualling at Plymouth (for all that west country had 
been exhausted of food and beer) was far from complete, 
and sickness was rife in several ships, when in came the 
news that the Armada (which had left Corunna on 12 July) 
was off the Lizard, with a favouring breeze behind it. 

Hard work was it, on that night of 20 July, to patch up 
the English ships and begin to struggle out of the Sound. 
To quote Admiral Howard’s description to Walsingham in 
his letter of 21 July: 

Although the wind was very scant we first warped out of harbour 
that night, and upon Saturday turned out very hardly, the wind 
being at south-west; and about 3 o’clock of the afternoon descried 
the Spanish fleet, and did what we could to work for the wind, 
which [by this] morning we had recovered, descrying their fleet 
to consist of one hundred and twenty sail, whereof there are four 


galleasses and many ships of great burden. At nine of the clock we 
gave them fight, which continued until one.3 


In this dull prosaic way does our commander-in-chief 
describe the most important manceuvre of that year, and 
perhaps of all time, viz. his effort to escape from the 
dangerous position to leeward of the Spaniards, who could 
and should have hoisted all sail to shatter his long divided 

1 Laughton, i. 238. 2 Id., p. 242. 

? Id., pp. 273, 288. 
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ADAMS’S CHART NO. 2 


July 20, 21, showing the English fleet beating out from Plymouth Sound in two sections southward 
and westward to gain the weather-gauge at the rear of the Spanish Armada, and then attacking it. 
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force and drive it on that lee coast. Equally curt and still 
more obscure is Medina’s report of that world-important 
crisis.! 


The 20th at dawn the Armada was near the land. . . . In the 
evening many ships were seen, but by cause of mist and rain we 
were unable to count them. This night the ensign-bearer, Juan 
Gil, returned with four Englishmen in a boat. The same said 
they were of Falmouth and had that evening зееп the English 
fleet go out of Plymouth under the charge of the Admiral of 
England [Howard] and of Drake. Sunday the 21st at dawn the 
wind had shifted to the W.N.W.: eighty ships were discovered 
in the weather, and to leeward, near the land, there were eleven 
others, amongst which were three great galleons that fought with 
some of our ships and continued turning to windward until they 
joined their fleet. 


Medina then gives some doubtful details of the ensuing 
fight but obscures the all important fact that at first he had 
been to windward of the divided English fleet; yet appar- 
ently he had made no effort to destroy the eleven English 
ships tacking painfully off that lee shore so as to rejoin the 
main body.? In this they succeeded, and so formed a united 
force to windward of the enemy. Meanwhile he had been 
inactive, and perhaps at anchor for a time during the 
darkness; for he probably could not believe that the English 
would leave Plymouth uncovered while they gained the 
windward position. This, however, they effected, and then 
bore down unitedly to attack the surprised Spaniards. 

The action of Howard and Drake, though seemingly 
desperate, was deliberate and strategically sound. For their 
position at Plymouth had been chosen so as to facilitate a 
move to the rear of a Spanish fleet that ran up the Channel 


1 [ quote here and afterwards from the translation given in full by 
Laughton, ii. 354 ff. On 15 July Medina had sent on ahead a ship to 
Dunkirk to warn Parma to be ready. 

2 See Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, ii. 195—7, for details, also for a 
contemporary chart by Adams showing the English while severed, but 
working for the wind. Thanks to Messrs. Longmans, this and a com- 
panion one of Calais-Gravelines are reproduced here and later. 
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to mect the flotilla off Flanders. The wind had of late 
strongly favoured the Spaniards; but at the crisis Medina 
threw away a very exceptional chance of destroying the 
English navy, which at the crisis of 20-21 July triumphed 
over the wind and now had it in its favour. Medina ought 
to have known from Philip’s instructions that he had 1саус 
to attack Drake if caught separate from the main body, 
though it was otherwise highly desirable to press on and 
mect Parma's flotilla. The Duke disregarded that oppor- 
tunity and therefore exposed his rear to a series of attacks 
by weatherly ships which could use their broadsides against 
his limited stern fire. Here again he had virtually ignored 
Philip’s warning that the English would in all probability 
hold off from the Armada and avoid a close fight. This 
he was to seek by all possible means; for he had 17,000 
trained troops aboard, able to shoot down effectively from 
their high castles on the far fewer English at a lower level. 
Thus, he had now placed the Armada, so long as the pre- 
valent westerly winds lasted, at a grave tactical disadvan- 
tage, and would probably have his ships disabled, and his 
crews halved, by English gunnery from to-windward in the 
long run up-Channel. Would he then be able to convoy 
Parma’s vast flotilla from Dunkirk across to Kent or Essex 
in face of the English and Dutch fleets awaiting him? 
Here we can glance only at outstanding events, especially 
those which resulted from the use, or disuse, of a favouring 
wind. After a night pursuit of the Armada off South 
Devon, the great flagship, Nuestra Señora del Rosario, com- 
manded by Don Pedro de Valdes, which had collided and 
then lost its foremast, fell into the hands of Drake. Also 
another great ship, the San Salvador, was severely damaged 
by an explosion, and surrendered to us. These captures 
were hailed as presages of final victory. And obviously, the 
need for Medina to press on towards Dunkirk not only 
exposed to capture all units of the Armada which lagged 
behind, but spread the impression that it was fleeing before 
our inferior force. The moral of the Spaniards also suffered 
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from the frequent exposure of their weakly gunned ships to 
raking fire from the heavier English broadsides, to which 
a reply could come from only a few stern guns. ‘This funda- 
mental fact accounts largely for the failure of the Armada. 

On yet a third great occasion the weather favoured it 
and placed the English at a grave disadvantage. On 
23 July, when off Portland Bill, both fleets were becalmed, 
and at night when the moon rose clear, a part of Howard’s 
fleet was seen to have drifted apart from the main body. 
Now was the time for the four mighty Neapolitan galleasses, 
each rowed by 300 slaves, to overpower that unlucky 
group. But the commander of the galleasses, Don Hugo 
Moncada, smarting under a late rebuff from Medina, re- 
fused to move forward. Also, though at dawn a north-east 
wind sprang up and placed the Spaniards to windward of 
the English fleet, yet Medina failed to seize the opportunity 
promptly. Accordingly, Howard led off towards the north- 
west so as to regain the windward position, and was at 
length followed by the galleasses and the bulk of the 
Armada. Seeing that his move was checked, he put about 
and came upon the enemy rear, which he handled severely, 
until other Spaniards came up and forced him to make for 
the open. The four galleasses now sharply assailed Fro- 
bisher’s ship and five others, until finally Drake’s squadron 
(aided by shifts of the wind to SE. and then to SSW.) 
stoutly attacked the right wing of the Armada and restored 
the fortunes of the day. Thereupon Howard assailed the 
enemy's main body so fiercely that (as he said)—‘the 
Spaniards were forced to give way and flock together like 
sheep’. 

With prompter action they should quickly have won a 
decisive success.! For, as has been seen, the moves of 


1 See Corbett, ii. 221 ff., for the best account of this confused fight. 
Medina on that evening wrote to Moncada: ‘If the galleasses had come 
up as I expected, the enemy would have had [his fill]. We must proceed 
on our voyage, for these people do not mean fighting, but only to 
delay our progress.’ (Cal. of State P., Span. (1587-1603), p. 359.) 
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Howard's fleet took place according to squadronal, not 
fleet, tactics; and this defect laid it open to sharp retaliation 
if Medina could have kept his fleet together. But his move. 
ments were also partial, and beaten sections always edged 
in towards a larger unbeaten force, generally the four 
galleasses, which rendered yeoman service in those light 
seas. 

Again, on 25 July, while the fleets were a league or two 
south of the Isle of Wight, weather favoured the invaders, 
For then set in a calm which for a time favoured Medina’s 
desire to hurl the galleasses against the stationary English 
fleet and then seize that island, which both Howard and 
Wynter deemed his best course.! The ensuing fight was 
confused. Despite the rise of a light breeze the Spaniards 
attacked, with some advantage at first, until a counter- 
effort by Howard caused their leading ship to put back 
into the main force. When the westerly breeze freshened, 
their weathermost wing was exposed and roughly handled 
by the squadrons of Hawkins and Drake. Consequently, 
Medina, fearing to be driven on the Owers bank to the 
north-east, made for the east, and so lost any chance of 
seizing the Isle of Wight.? This aggrieved him; for on 20 
July he had written to the King that his plan was not to 
pass that island until he heard from Parma of his readiness 
to come forth from Dunkirk ‘without causing me to wait a 
minute. The whole success of the undertaking depends on 
this’; a very illuminating statement.3 

As the English once more had the weather-gauge, nothing 
now remained but to run before the renewed westerly wind 
and make for Calais, where, as the French were friendly, 
he would probably gain news as to Parma’s readiness to 
come out. But again our fleet, holding off from his rear, 


* Laughton, i. 204, 332. Philip П had named this as an alternative 
to joining Parma. Seemingly, Medina preferred it; for he had heard 
no news about Parma’s force. 

* Corbett (ii. 232-42) claims this fight as a tactical victory. 

* Cal. of State P., Span. (1587-1603), p. 358. 
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July 29. showing Howard's and another squadron (probably Seymour's) temporarily out of action 

endeavouring to secure the disabled galleasse at Calais, and the final battle off Gravelines. Its various 

phases are represented as taking place simultaneously. The squadron in mid-Channel probably repre- 
sents Howard rejoining the bulk of the fleet with his pinnaces after the galleasse was abandoned. 
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raked many of his ships, thereby thinning and demora- 
lizing the crews and troops. Messages were therefore 
hurried on to Parma to come to their assistance. Such 
was the spirit in which the Spaniards approached the roads 
of Calais. 

Medina now committed another blunder. He anchored 
near to Calais, thus enabling Howard to stand in and 
anchor to westward (and windward) of the Armada. That 
error was the more fatal because Admiral Seymour's Downs 
fleet now stood across the Straits of Dover and joined 
Howard, thus bringing the English force fully to a level with 
the Armada. Nevertheless, at a council it was decided to 
send in fire-ships against it; for the approach of night, along 
with a favouring tide and steady westerly wind, naturally 
suggested such a course, which Medina and his officers 
ought to have foreseen. They took no precautions; and 
after nightfall eight of Seymour's ‘worst and basest’ ships 
were hastily fitted out as fire-ships, and at 2 a.m. of 28 July 
slunk in towards that crowded force anchored to leeward. 

The surprise was complete. Creeping lights, and then, 
when close in, bursts of flame, aroused a dire panic; for 
at once the Spanish crews and soldiers feared that awful 
explosions would follow, like those which Jenebelli had 
contrived to blow to pieces Parma's bridge over the Scheldt 
at the siege of Antwerp (1585). In dire haste, they cut their 
cables and made for the open.! Amidst the many ensuing 
collisions the largest galleass, San Lorenzo, lost her rudder 
and drifted aground, where finally the Governor of Calais 
seized her. 

Thanks to the south-south-west wind? the panic-stricken 
Armada hustled off by night to the north-north-east, well 
away from the English fleet, as also from the Flemish sand- 


1 A Spanish officer wrote (see Duro, Armata invencible, ii. 283) that 
fortune here favoured the English, who with eight fire-ships dislodged 
a foe they dared not attack with 130 ships. But this result was due to 


Spanish nerviness and failure to tackle the fireships betimes with the 


usual means. 2 Laughton, ii. 10. 
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banks that began off the port of Gravelines.! So by good 
luck it arrived off the only possible point of junction with 
the Dunkirk flotilla. As Medina had sent three messages 
to Parma announcing the approach of the Armada, he 
naturally expected to see at dawn of 29 July the flotilla far 
away beyond the innermost Flemish banks. Nothing was to 
be seen. Yet, with a moderate south-south-west wind, the 
exit from Dunkirk harbour (facing NW.) seemed by no 
means impossible. Ап exit, however, was impossible except 
at a spring-tide and with a favourable wind. Those condi- 
tions were not present; for the full moons of that time were 
on 8 July and 7 August.? So, on 29 July, the tides were 
neap. 

As Parma was afterwards accused by the Spaniards of 
treachery in not coming forth to meet the Armada, we may 
here notice his dispatch from Dunkirk on 12 August (О.5.). 
In this he stated that he had, in all, thrice heard news of 
the Armada's approach to England and then to Calais. 
Thereupon he left Bruges *to hasten on the embarkation of 
his troops and be nearer the Armada'. He went first to 
Nieuport, where 12,000 troops were to embark, then to 
Dunkirk, where all was prepared for the embarkation of 
the larger force, with a view to a joint attack on the English 
fleet. But we now know that the neap tides prevented the 
exit of his larger craft; also the wind soon veered so as to 
render the exit impossible, besides which he may have 
feared the approach of the Dutch, though they were not in 
sight. Finally, he heard that the Armada had been carried 
northwards by the wind, and, later, that it was far away to 
the north.5 Seemingly, he then gave up all hope of join- 
ing it. 


* Medina's account (trans. in Laughton, ii. 354-70) is often un- 
trustworthy, and here he says that the current carried his fleet north-east 
‘as far as off Dunkirk’. (p. 365.) 

? For these details I am indebted to Dr. E. M. Smart, of the Obser- 
vatory, Cambridge. 

? Cal. of State P., Ven. (1581-91), pp. 582-3. 
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Other reports differ widely. For instance, Lord Cobham 
wrote to Walsingham from Calais (1 August, N.S.) that 
divers companies of Spaniards and Italians had embarked 
at Dunkirk on Tuesday; ‘but, as the spring [tide] is passed, 
it is thought they are disembarked until the next spring’ ; 
also that a Spanish nobleman who was at Dunkirk ‘found 
them unready’, and declared that the Duke and another 
would ‘lose their heads if they had been in Spain'.! These 
contradictory reports are insoluble. 

So, too, are those concerning the part played by the 
Dutch fleet in assuring the blockade of Parma and therefore 
the defeat of the whole Spanish design off Gravelines.? 
Very emphatic is the written statement of Howard to 
Walsingham on the evening of that great day, “There is not 
one Flushinger nor Hollander at the seas’. On the other 
hand, Robert Cecil wrote on 30 July from far-off Dover, 
‘It is thought the Zealanders lie in the mouth of the haven 
[Dunkirk ?] to impeach their putting forth'.3 The Estates 
of Zealand in a letter of 6 August to the Queen claim that 
Justinus had his fleet off Dunkirk at the time when the 
Armada was sighted, and thus ‘the forces of the Prince of 
Parma, then ready to put to sea, were by the same closely 
locked in’. Therefore they praise their fleet’s action as ‘the 
chief cause of the overthrow of the said Armada’.4 

This claim is exaggerated. For the one all-important 
fact is that the Armada was on 29 July beaten by the 
English fleet off Gravelines and driven completely out of 
touch with Parma. It is impossible here fully to describe 


Cal. of State P., For. (1588), p. 97. 

2 The evidence in the Calendars of State Papers for 1586-8 and 1588 
refutes the pro-Dutch assertions of Motley. 

3 Laughton, i. 341, 343. 

4 Id. ii. 49, 50. On 31 July H. Killigrew, our agent in Holland, 
wrote to Walsingham that ‘Justinus has already gone with 30 sail from 
Flushing’, i.e. to the Dunkirk coast; but ‘no great assistance is to be 
expected’ from the Dutch, owing to ‘recent troubles’. (Cal. of 
State P., For. (1588), pp. 90, 91.) Probably Justinus came off Dunkirk 
after the battle. 
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that important battle (generally passed over by pro-Spanish 
writers), for it was a long and desperate, but very confused, 
fight. In truth neither fleet had fully reassembled until 
noon, by which time the fight became a tussle, mostly at 
close quarters. Now, at last, owing to continued depletion 
of the Spanish crews, such fighting was on equal terms, and 
ended in their decisive defeat. 

Medina distorts the facts by stating that ‘the wind was 
blowing strong from the N.W.' (it was SSW. but veered 
later), and ‘the enemy’s fleet of 136 ships came on suddenly 
with wind and tide in their favour’ so that the Armada was 
in danger of being driven on to the Flemish banks. (Such 
might have been the case if Howard had led on his combined 
fleet from dawn.) However, he (Medina) did not ‘bear 
room [i.e. retreat] until the fleet was clear of the shoals'.' 
These remarks hide the truth, viz. that during more than 
nine hours there had been a hot ‘running fight’ towards 
the north-east. Admiral Wynter declared that his ship 
(Vanguard) discharged in all 500 shot, most of the time 
within hail of the enemy, and ‘no doubt the slaughter and 
hurt they received was great'. Seymour wrote to the Queen 
that he, Wynter, and others charged the broken tail of the 
Armada and ‘distressed three of their great ships’; among 
which his ship (Rainbow) shot one of them (San Felipe) 
through six times, being within less than musket shot. The 
Spanish accounts also show that they suffered severely. 
Medina’s great ship, San Martin, was very hard pressed, our 
heavy shot piercing her through and through ‘enough to 
shatter a rock to pieces’. Captain Oquendo and De Leyva 
pushed in to her rescue, and, turning the cannonade on 
Seymour’s group, enabled the flagship to crawl away and 
begin to stop her leaks. So the fighting went on, group by 
group, the priests appealing to their crews to struggle on. 
They did so manfully, but with terrible losses, until 6 p.m.? 
By that time (wrote Wynter) ‘when our cartridges were 

1 Laughton, ii. 365. * Id. ii. 2, то, 384. 

* Froude, Spanish Story of the Armada, pp. 64, 65. 
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spent and munitions wasted [i.e. expended] we ceased 
and followed the enemy’, who bore away north-north-east 
and north by east. It is therefore clear that, if our ammuni- 
tion had not given out, the Armada would have been 
utterly routed.! Sir John Hawkins wrote on 31 July that 
our ships had received little hurt, and, with due ammuni- 
tion, would *confound the enemy’. Lieutenant К. Tomson 
reckoned that, out of the 124 Spaniards that had anchored 
off Calais, only 86 ships and pinnaces could be counted on 
30 July; consequently our ‘furious assault’ off Gravelines 
must have sunk or driven on to the Flemish banks a large 
number.? 

Our official summary of the campaign stated that: 
‘Howard in fight spoiled a great number of the Spaniards, 
sank three and drove four or five on the banks: зо... they 
lost at least 16 of their best ships. Also, during the pursuit, 
Captain Fenner reported the ‘intense distress of the Spanish 
fleet’ (4 August).* This was more and more evident from 
the fact that not once did it turn on the English during 
their silent pursuit nearly as far north as off the Firth of 
Forth—a sign of their utter lack of ammunition. None but 
a beaten and demoralized fleet would have thus cravenly 
failed to retaliate. But Medina’s one thought now was to 
reach home; and he therefore neglected the opportunities 
of getting repairs, provisions, and water either at Hamburg 
or in Denmark, Norway, or the north of Scotland. 

Besides this indirect evidence as to the decisiveness of 
the Spanish defeat at Gravelines, there are other proofs; 
for two prominent Spaniards admitted as much in writing. 
On 1 August Juan Manrique wrote that the Armada had 
been overthrown, and added: “The happiest expedition in 
the world has been defeated.’ A week later, the Spanish 


1 See for proofs of this Laughton, ii. то, 11, бо, 64; Cal. of State P., 
For. (1588), p. 104. 

2 Id. ii. 346, збо. з Id. ii. 58. 

^ Cal. of State P., Dom. (1581—90), p. 524. 

* Cal. of State P., Span. (1587-1603), p. 375. 
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ambassador at Paris wrote: "The Spaniards are undone, 
being beaten both with wind, weather, and otherwise." 
Less diplomatic and more truthful was the admission of 
certain Spanish prisoners, that that battle *did far exceed 
the fight they had at Lepanto'? These contemporary 
statements correct the many writers who pass over Grave- 
lines as a mere running skirmish before the wind. Equally 
noteworthy is the admission as to the English triumph by 
the Council of State of the United Netherlands. On 8 
August, when the retreat of the Armada as far as Scotland 
was known, that body sent a letter of congratulation to 
Queen Elizabeth, ‘God hath, in His goodness, given Your 
Majesty the victory over your enemies, and, before the 
whole world, everlasting glory’. It also apologized for the 
local ‘rebellions and mutinies’ that had hindered the Dutch 
from rendering as much help as they had planned.? This 
admission refutes the former claim that the Dutch fleet 
had won the campaign of 1588. 

Highly significant, also, is an admission of Medina as to 
the favour of the elements on the evening of his great defeat. 
When all his battered ships were in dire danger of being 
cast away on the Flemish banks, there came a marvellous 
shift of the wind. ‘God was pleased to change the wind to 
W.S.W., whereby the fleet stood to the North, without hurt 
to any ship.’ True, at least four or five had been driven 
away on those banks, but the rest now escaped, though 
more to the north-east than he admitted. Lieutenant 
Tomson wrote on 30 July that our fleet was only about 
twelve leagues off the I. of Walcheren, and it seemed likely 
that the Armada might make for Hamburg, ‘which is a 
bad place for the receipt of ships of such charge’. Perhaps 
Spanish officers warned Medina against that port. As we 
have seen, he stood away northwards, never once turning 
on the now shotless English. | 

These were also in dire straits for food, and therefore, 

* Cal. of State P., For. (1588), p. 145. ? Laughton, ii. 60. 

3 Id. ii. 71, 72. + Id. i. 350. 
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when about level with Berwick, turned south and made 
for Kent, growling at the Queen's economies which alone 
prevented them smashing the Armada. These complaints 
were exaggerated,! but show that our men, though half 
famished and sick, were confident in their superiority at 
sea over an enemy whom they now despised for his tame 
retreat. After the English disappeared, a strong sou’wester 
drove the Armada north-east and two vessels were lost off 
Norway. It did not touch at a single port in north Scotland 
for food and water, though between the Shetlands and the 
Orkneys it was, as van Meteren states (Book XV), ‘attempt- 
ing with battered and crazed ships the most dangerous 
navigation of the northern seas’. 


It is here that Spanish complaints about Nature’s hosti- 
lity are most signally belied by facts. Surely, the chances 
were heavily against battered ships, manned by half- 
famished and sickly crews, ever forcing their way through 
that terrible strait, where the tides race fast, and high 
winds often raise mountainous seas. A continuance of the 
prevalent westerly winds would certainly have sunk or 
hurled ashore that never seaworthy, and now utterly un- 
seaworthy, fleet. But once again Nature befriended them. 
For at that awful crisis the wind turned in their favour; 
and Medina himself wrote that they ‘passed the isles at the 
North of Scotland, and we are now sailing towards Spain, 
with the wind at N.E.’.? In this blunt way he hides one of 
the most wonderful cases of luck in weather ever recorded. 
Another account states that they passed through with a 
fresh wind.3 This was obviously in their favour. Such is 
the evidence on oath of a Southampton crew, which, when 
fishing twelve leagues to the south-east of Shetland, sighted, 
on 8 August, ‘a very great fleet of monstrous great ships, 


1 See id. i. lvii, for a defence of the Queen as to victualling and 
ammunition. 

? Id. ii. 370 (Medina’s account). 

3 Purchas, Pilgrims, xix. 503. 
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lying just west, with both sheets aftward, whereby their 
course was to run betwixt Orkneys and F air Island’, They 
reported the wind during a weck more as most at south. 
east, ‘whereby they judge the Spanish fleet could fetch no 
part of Scotland except some of the out isles’.' Clearly, this 
south-east wind carried the Armada well away from Cape 
Wrath and the Butt of Lewis. 

In the dispatches of Lippomano (Venetian ambassador 
at Madrid) is a report, dated Scalloway,? 20 August, in 
latitude 60°. The Spanish writer, after recounting the 
miraculous shift of wind in their favour after Gravelines, 
and the English pursuers thereafter keeping out of range, 
proceeds as follows: ‘Our route outside Scotland is long. 
Pray God we come safe home. . . . I am very hungry and 
thirsty; for no one has more than a half-pint of wine, and 
a whole one of water, each day; and the water smells 
worse than musk. It is more than ten days since I drank 
any. We have 400 leagues still to go.’ 

That is one of the few records which mention the passage 
of the Armada between the Orkneys and Shetlands. Pro- 
fessor Mackie, who has sought to find traces of its actions 
at that crisis, rebuts a vague rumour that it captured a 
fishing-fleet near the Orkneys; but he reports news of a 
ship from St. Andrews sighting the Armada in that strait. 
He sums up that it left in Scotland few traces of its passing, 
and the effects in Scottish history were small, though James 
VI was now resolute not to rely on or help Spain.* Two 
Spanish ships were cast away on the Scottish coast, one on 
Fair Island, the other near Tobermory in the Sound of 
Mull, probably owing to damage received in the storm 

1 Laughton, ii. 137. 

2 Scalloway is on the south-west of Shetland: it was the ancient 
capital. 

* Cal. of State P., Ven. (1581-91). 

^ In Scottish Hist. Review, vol. xii (Oct. 1914). 

* Mr. R. P. Hardie, in a careful survey of all the available evidence; 


decides, in his book, The Tobermory Argosy, that the wreck was the 
San Juan de Sicilia of Ragusa. 
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which beset the Armada on 22 August near the Rockall 
bank. 

Previously, the crews, desperate for lack of drink, had 
been casting overboard all the horses (nearly 300) аз well 
as the mules, Yet, even so, many crews were so hard up 
for drink that (so van Meteren reports)! it was resolved to 
make for the west of Ireland, there to procure water. 'The 
decision was fata]. But why had they not put in to some 
Port in north Scotland and sold those poor beasts for 
water? The Scots would surely have welcomed such a 
bargain, which could have been effected on a far less 
dangerous coast than that of west Ireland, which is often 
sorc besct by westerly gales. Those of 2 and 10 September 
struck the Armada hard while off that coast; and it seems 
likely that those crews which were in direst distress for 
drink came in nearest ashore and were then too weak to 
escape shipwreck when the gale fell upon them. 

Thus, owing to lack of ordinary foresight, seventeen 
ships were wrecked on the Irish coast; but, seeing that 
many survived the Biscay passage and reached northern 
Spain during October, these must have been more sea- 
worthy and less damaged in the former fighting, and the 
crews less stricken by famine and thirst. The emphasis 
often laid on the storms off Ireland as the chief or sole 
cause of the Spanish disaster blinks the all-important fact 
that the previous heavy English cannonades had both 
battered the hulls and probably in many cases pierced the 
water-casks and food-boxes of many ships. It is absurd to 
regard the Armada after Gravelines as a seaworthy fleet, 
ruined afterwards only by Atlantic storms of exceptional 
violence. Ships many times shot through were in no condi- 
tion to face even one ordinary gale; and in the voyage 
lasting from 30 July to mid-October, from off Gravelines 
to the Shetlands, then past western Scotland and Ireland, 
and finally through the Bay of Biscay to northern Spain, 
even three gales were not a very exceptional occurrence. 

1 Here, as often, he is followed by Purchas, Pilgrims, xix. 504. 
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What was exceptional, or almost miraculous, was the fact 
that crews half dead with famine and thirst could struggle 
on to Santander and neighbouring ports in sorely battered 
hulls, which yet were about half the number of the mighty 
force that left Corunna on 12 July. 

Few credible details have survived as to the Armada's 
voyage off Ireland. The objective of its ships that were 
in dire need of water was reported by van Meteren and 
Purchas as ‘Cape Clare, viz. the tip of county Clare, 
which bounds the mouth of the Shannon, obviously in 
order to procure abundance of fresh water at whatever risk 
to life; and the Carew Papers for 1588 prove that off or in 
western Ireland 5,394 Spaniards lost their lives. 

Varied rumours flew about as to this catastrophe. Thus, 
on 19 October, Mocenigo, Venetian ambassador at Paris, 
forwarded to the Doge the substance of letters sent on 
29 September from London, viz. that, when the Armada 
appeared off Ireland, ‘the people ran to arms; but when 
only 47 sail were counted, the alarm died down, especially 
as they saw the Spaniards hoist a flag of truce; for they were 
in the direst straits for food and water, as was gathered 
from some 40 of them, who, under the fury of hunger, came 
to shore, and were forthwith taken and hanged. Some of 
the ships sank at sea, others were knocked to bits on the 
rocks) On 20 October the English ambassador informed 
him that 19 Spanish ships were lost off Ireland. The 
Queen wept with joy; for this news marked the end of the 
Spanish enterprise, ‘which has been estimated rather from 
the length of the preparations and Spanish confidence in its 
success than from any secure foundation in the enterprise 
itself’.2 This last smacks of wisdom after the event. Also the 
news from Ireland was exaggerated. Still more incredible 
was the rumour that ‘the Spaniards saw many places both 
in Ireland and Scotland very beneficial to serve their turn’. 

1 Purchas, Pilgrims, xix. 504. 


2 Cal. of State P., Ven. (1581-91), рр. 403-4. 
3 Cal. of State P., For. (1588), р. 231. 
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More trustworthy are the reports sent by Lippomano, 
Venetian ambassador at Madrid.! On 5 October he wrote 
to the Doge that Captain Oquendo had reached San 
Sebastian with ro ships; next, that the Duke Medina 
Sidonia had entered Santander with 245? also that King 
Philip was satisfied with his conduct; then that 10 more 
arrived elsewhere on the north coast; and that English 
corsairs off Lisbon had taken or burnt 3 small ships. On 
the 15th he reported the great mortality on the surviving 
ships of the Armada and enclosed a statement by King 
Philip that he had acted throughout solely from a religious 
motive, not from a desire for new kingdoms. 

Finally, the official returns of the warships that reached 
Spain were 1 galleass, 55 galleons and other large ships, 
and g small vessels—total 65. The total of sunk, captured, 
and ‘missing’ was given as 3 galleasses, 41 galleons or large 
ships, 20 small vessels, 1 galley—total 65.3 The equality of 
the numbers of saved and lost is, to say the least, strange. 
Also the totals exceed that of the Armada which set sail 
from Corunna, amounting (according to Fernandez Duro‘) 
to 113 warships. But the discrepancy perhaps results from 
the inclusion, or exclusion, of partially armed storeships 
or small pinnaces.5 

Undoubtedly the losses were far the heaviest among the 
19 lubberly hulks, of which 11 perished, and the Levantine 
squadron (of keelless Mediterranean type) of which 8 out 
of 9 were lost. Of the best Atlantic type, viz. the galleons of 
Portugal, only 1 was wrecked, the San Felipe, off the Dutch 
coast, after being ‘shot through six times’, at Gravelines.6 
Clearly, the wrecks were due more to unseaworthiness and 
weakened crews than to the violence of storms. 


* Cal. of State P., Ven. (1581-91), pp. 397-402. 

2 F. Duro (Armata invencible, ii), gives these totals as 11 and 45. 
3 From the Colleccién de Barutell (Simanca Archives). 

* F. Duro, Armata invencible, ii. 180-3. 

5 See later for Duro’s total of lost and missing. 

é Laughton, ii. 2, 10, 383-7. 
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Philip now resolved to put the best facc on his failure by 
ordering a Day of Thanksgiving. On 13 October he wrote 
to the archbishops and bishops, announcing the rcturn of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia with part of the Armada. 
While admitting that it had suffered severely from the long 
and tempestuous voyage, he added . . . 


The uncertainties of naval enterprise are well known, and the 
fate which has befallen the Armada is a case in point. ... We are 
bound to give praise to God for all things which He is pleased 
to do. . . . In the foul weather and violent storms to which the 
Armada has been exposed, it might have experienced a worse 
fate; and that the misfortune has not been heavier is doubtless 
due to the prayers which have been offered in its behalf so devoutly 
and continuously. , . . You may wind up in the cathedrals and 
churches of your dioceses with a solemn Thanksgiving Mass. . . .' 


Thus, while those Spaniards who knew the whole truth 
were cursing Medina Sidonia for his follies and the Govern- 
ment for its mistaken policy, the King, who alike had 
framed that policy and had forced that titled landsman to 
act as commander-in-chief, sought to gloze over the national 
disaster by referring it solely to foul weather and violent 
storms, whose foulness and violence had, however, becn 
assuaged by the prayers of the faithful. Never, surely, did 
Philip retrieve a blunder more skilfully. For a time he 
snubbed the Duke, but in due course employed him again. 
Also on 22 orenber Villiers wrote from Middleburg to the 
Earl of Walsingham that Philip had informed the Duke 
of Parma of the capacity of Spain soon to repair her 
naval losses, and had demanded from Naples and Sicily 
5,000,000 ducats with a view to the invasion of Kent 
or our western counties in 1589. Villiers added that Philip 
had vast financial reserves and always succeeded in the 
end.? We may note in passing that he built (and misused) 
two more Armadas before, in 1596, he renounced the idea 
of invading England. 


* F, Duro, іі. 314. 
* Cal. of State P., For. (1588), pp. 329, 330. 
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That Philip should have ordered a general thanksgiving 
to God for having saved half of the Armada was in itself a 
challenge to his Protestant enemies to outvie him in pious 
thankfulness. As we have seen, it was well into October 
before the Queen heard a report of the wreckage of 19 
(really 17) Spanish ships on the Irish coasts, whereupon 
she wept with joy. During a short time there had 
been some fear of Parma ‘breaking out’ from Dunkirk at 
the next spring-tide. But when that died away,! both 
English and Dutch exulted at the end of the long crisis 
threatening alike their liberty and their religion. 

Very natural was their holy joy at the rout of a mighty 
fleet of warships, which, says Purchas, ‘were of a huge 
bignesse, very stately built, of marvellous force, and so high 
that they resembled great castles'.? Meteren also states that 
while that *puissante Navie' was sailing round our coasts, 
all people *prostrated themselves with humble prayers and 
supplications unto God; but especially the outlandish 
Churches, who had greatest cause to fear, and against 
whom by name the Spaniards had threatened most grievous 
torments'.3 Accordingly, when this fearful danger was past, 
all obeyed the Queen's command to render thanks unto 
God. Amidst the general rejoicing she ordered 29 Novem- 
ber to be kept as a day of national thanksgiving, and pro- 
ceeded in state to St. Paul's Cathedral, along with Ministers 
of State, nobles, and the Livery Companies. She also 
listened to a public sermon at Paul's Cross, *wherein none 
other argument was used but that praise, honour, and glory 
might be rendered unto God'.4 

This ‘argument’ involved an exaltation of the forces of 
Nature and therefore a diminution of man’s share in this 
great event—a share then but dimly known. Indeed, not 
until the year 1894 were all the essential facts revealed in 


I 


Ibid., pp. 97, 158, 171; also Purchas, Pilgrims, xix. 298. 
Purchas, Pilgrims, xix. 470. 

In Hakluyt, The English Voyages, ii. 399. 

Ibid. ii. 400. 
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the masses of documents (English, Spanish, and Dutch) 
then published by Sir John Laughton. These proved that 
Medina committed a fatal blunder off Plymouth on 20-1 
July 1588, by tamely yielding to the then scattered English 
ships, the weather-gauge for which they struggled desper- 
ately and successfully, thereafter holding it with grim 
tenacity. The shifts of wind in favour of the Spaniards off 
Portland and the Isle of Wight were not promptly utilized 
by them; and off Calais Medina exposed his flank heedlessly 
to a night attack by fire-ships, which our men carried to a 
successful issue, the panic-stricken enemy scuttling off to 
leeward in groups, which, off Gravelines, again were to lee 
of our not yet fully assembled fleet. The result, as we have 
seen, was for the Spaniards a decisive defeat, which would 
have ended in an utter disaster had not our ammunition 
given out, and the wind shifted to south-west, thus saving 
them from being driven on to the Flemish banks. But 
this seeming miracle carried them away to the north-east; 
and the English ships, in guarded pursuit, ever edged them 
northwards, until no other course was open but a retreat 
around Scotland and Ireland. But for that pursuit as far 
north as off the Firth of Forth, surely they would have made 
for the English Channel and some friendly French port. 
Reviewing the course of events in the light of all the 
documents, we must conclude that Medina throughout 
neglected the wind; though it often favoured him. Did it not, 
when off Cornwall, challenge him to strike a decisive blow 
against the scattered English ships struggling to lee of the 
invaders? Did not a calm or a favourable north-east shift, 
both off Portland and the Isle of Wight, invite him promptly 
to seize those opportunities to regain the weather-gauge? 
Off Calais, should not common sense have warned even 
that landsman not to expose his flank to an onset by fire- 
ships at night from the reinforced English fleet anchored 
to windward? After Gravelines, on 29 July, did not that 
timely shift of wind to the south-west save his beaten fleet 
from wholesale disaster on the Flemish banks? Was not 
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the struggle of that unrepaired and unprovisioned fleet 
against the terrors of the Shetland—Orkneys passage crowned 
with success by the almost miraculous advent of a favouring 
easterly wind? Finally, was it not their lack of foresight 
about water which compelled many of their exhausted 
crews to stand in near the coasts of Connaught and Galway, 
preferring the danger of westerly gales on that lee shore to 
death by thirst? 

To sum up. Was the whole campaign from June to 
October decided by the weather? And did the human 
factor count for nought? Did not the Armada lose the 
weather-gauge repeatedly by sheer improvidence or slack- 
ness? And during the consequent retreat did not Nature 
surprisingly favour the Spaniards at the most crucial point? 
Finally, was not the lack of timely watering in north-east 
Scotland the fundamental cause of exposing at least seven- 
teen battered ships and weakened crews to the risk of 
Atlantic gales off west Ireland? Surely, the disaster there 
resulted ultimately from man’s blundering more than from 
Nature’s hostility? When Philip declared that he had sent 
the Armada against man, not against winds and waves, he 
revealed one fundamental cause of the disaster—failure to 
provide weatherly ships and an experienced commander. 

Now, at last, there are abundant proofs that the human 
factor throughout this campaign was far greater than then 
appeared tolandsmen. For, however admirable the courage 
and tenacity of the Spanish crews, their leadership was 
contemptible—a fact blurred to the Spanish people and 
little realized by ours. No wonder, then, that the religious 
aspect alone was emphasized, both. by Elizabeth, her sub- 
jects, and the Dutch, as appears in the letter sent by the 
Estates General to Queen Elizabeth on 6 August: "They 
have reason to thank God for His goodness, not only in 
demonstrating to all the world the design of their common 
enemy [Philip II] against His Church, but also in frustrat- 
ing his arrogant plan just when he thought to unite all 
his forces against Her Majesty and her realm.’ They pray 
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‘that Her Majesty may destroy the enemy's mighty force 
so utterly that they will long be unable to recover'.! Natur- 
ally, then, the news of the sinkings and wreckage off Ireland 
led the Estates General to order, late in November, a Day 
of Thanksgiving. Also the Estates of Zealand commanded 
the issue of two new coinages. One bore the inscription 
‘Glory to God only’, and on the reverse great ships, with 
the words "The Spanish Fleet; it came, it went, and was. 
Anno 1588. The other showed a ship fleeing, and one 
sinking, while on the reverse were four men kneeling and 
praying, along with the legend—'Man purposeth : God dis- 
poseth'.? Further, in 1588, the same Estates ordered medals 
to be cast at Middleburg with the inscription, "lavit Jehova 
(in Hebrew letters), et dissipati sunt, 1588’. The reverse 
showed the Protestant Church founded on a rock in the sea. 
The first who quoted this inscription in its now usual form, 
‘Aflavit Deus, et dissipantur' was Addison (Spectator, No. 293) 
in 1712.3 It seems clear that the authorities in Zealand, by 
these coinages and medals, sought to make political and 
religious capital out of the rout of the Armada, as was, to 
some extent, the case in England and elsewhere in Holland 
—seeing that God had raised storms to ruin the Armada, He 
was therefore against Spain. 

Naturally, the ceremonial, the coinages, and medals 
created a keen and lasting impression, which obliterated 
on the Continent all memory of the English successes in 
the Channel and at Gravelines; for the scenic and pictorial 
ever prevail over lengthy narration. Also Theodore Beza's 
poem in praise of Elizabeth as the elect of God, 


For whom both winds and waves are prest to fight, 


strengthened the belief that the Armada was damned by 
Nature and her God. The great Calvinist leader sought to 


* Ca]. of State P., For. (1588), p. 110. 

2 Van Meteren, bk. XV; Purchas, xix. 506. 

3 For these details about the Middleburg medals, I am indebted to 
Dr. H. Kantorowicz, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
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clinch that belief by a long tractate, De Armada coelitus pro- 
fugata. But he could not then know even the main weather 
incidents, which it is now clear favoured the Spaniards at 
certain highly important crises. 

Finally, the theological ‘argument’ noted above did not 
appeal to Shakespeare. His habit of ‘milking’ London 
seamen down at Wapping opened up a far different vista. 
That the truth, now at last revealed in numerous contem- 
porary dispatches, was clear to him appears in these two 


utterances in the play, King John, composed probably in 
or soon after 1590. 
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So by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado of convicted sail 
Is scattered and disjoined from fellowship. 


Rightly does he here place the ruin of the Armada by a 
tempest after its defeat in battle (convicted=vanquished). 
And at the climax of the play the true spirit of 1 588 bursts 
forth in those glorious words of ‘the bold bastard’: 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Naught shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true.! 


APPENDIX 
RELEVANT EXTRACTS FROM LEADING WORKS 


Preruaps the best contemporary account of the 1588 campaign is 
that of E. van Meteren in his History of the Low Countries (in Latin, 
Book XV). It was translated by R. Hakluyt and inserted in his 
Principal Navigations of the English Nation, vol. ii (Everyman edit.). 
It was also closely followed by Purchas, His Pilgrims, vol. xix 
(Maclehose edit.). Meteren gave a full and generally accurate 
description of details, but less so of the strategy, tactics, and results 
of the fights. He failed to show the import of the English gaining 
the weather-gauge off Plymouth, and keeping it up-Channel, also 
finally regaining it on 23 and 25 July, near Portland and the Isle 
of Wight, after the wind had for a time dropped (or turned NE.). 
Neither did he show the importance of our holding the weather- 


1 King John, Act ш, sc. iv. 1; Act v, sc. ii. 
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gauge off Calais and using it for the fire-ships, also on 29 July off 
Gravelines for that crucial fight. After stating the heavy losses 
of the Spaniards from off Plymouth to Gravelines, while those 
of the English were not ‘above 100 of their people’, he added, 
‘Whereupon it is most apparent that God miraculously preserved 
the English nation'. Also (after Gravelines), "Thus Almighty God 
would have the Spaniards’ huge ships to be presented, not only 
to the view of the English, but also of the Zealanders; that, at the 
sight of them, they might acknowledge of what small ability they 
had been to resist such impregnable forces, had not God endued 
them with courage, providence, and fortitude, yea, and fought for 
them in many places with His own arm’. Meteren reckoned the 
total losses of the Armada as 81 out of the 134 which left Lisbon— 
an exaggerated estimate. And his whole account tended to overdo 
the natural forces and to minimize the human factor of seaman- 
ship and skill, pitted against mass and size. The legend therefore 
took on quasi-historic form. For, as we have seen, it was adopted 
by Hakluyt and Purchas. Also Milton, in his pamphlet, Reformation 
in England (1641), prayed that ©... we may still remember in our 
solemn thanksgivings how for us the northern ocean, even to the 
frozen Thule, was scattered with the proud shipwrecks of the 
Spanish Armada, and the very maw of hell ransacked, and made 
to give up her concealed destruction, ere she could vent it in that 
horrible and damned blast’. 

Limits of space preclude all notice of the growth of the legend 
until we come to quasi-scientific times, viz. those of Ranke and 
Motley. In the great work of the former—Englische Geschichte, 
vornehmlich im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Band I, pp. 430 ff.)—appear 
the following brief statements of the end of the 1588 campaign: 
‘There, on the roadstead E. of Calais towards Dunkirk, the 
Armada went to ride at anchor. . . . Waiting for news from 
Alexander Farnese [Duke of Parma] the Armada was lying still. 
in the roadstead . . . when the English let loose several fire-ships 
against it He then relates how these caused Medina Sidonia to 
let his ships leave the roadstead; and after this some fighting took 
place. But he nowhere speaks of the battle off Gravelines, and 
never uses the word battle. He continues thus: ‘Unfavourable 
winds drove the Armada against its will along the [Flemish] coast. 
Shortly, the English gave up the pursuit of the enemy, who was 
not in the proper sense beaten, but fleeing, and left him to his 
fate. The wind drove the Spaniards to the sandbanks of Zealand. 
. . . Only by the most distant détour, around the Orkneys, could 
they return to Spain. А portentous tempest had hung over 
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England: it was dispersed befor 
true is that which a Dutch co 
“The storm-breath of God has 


This one-sided statement of facts long influenced all Germa 
accounts of 1588. Thus Mayer, in his abs нб иы 
(6th edit., 1909), says, under ‘Armada’: ‘On its passage to the 
North, round Great Britain, one part of the ships was wrecked on 
the cliffs of Norway, another part on the coast of Scotland, a 
€ part sunk in the open sea, From July to September, 1588, 
the Armada had lost, apart from the smaller vessels, 72 big ships 
and 10,185 men, through the English better conducted and trained 
and through the storms He names no battle, | 

Also E. Marcks, in his monograph of 1897 on Queen Elizabeth, 
says (p. 72) : “The decisive action off Gravelines . . . is favourable 
to the English. Winds and deeds co-operate: the Armada is 
forced to yield farther to the East, and gets into danger of running 
aground on the shoals off Zealand; then the wind saves her and 
drives her into the German Ocean. The English, themselves 
exhausted and without ammunition, remain at her heels. The 
campaign 15 not yet surely won. But anew the storm sets in. 
Medina Sidonia decides to return round the British Isles, and, 
while his persecutors release him, the hurricane is hunting him 
into the terrible disaster, which reminds one of the autumn of 
1812, the ordeal of the retreat from Russia. (N.B. Herr Marcks 
here transfers the first storm off west Ireland to the middle of the 
North Sea! He ignores the decisive evidence to the contrary in 
Sir J. К. Laughton's Armada Papers, vol. ii, pp. 37 f£., published 
in 1894.) 

Compared with Ranke, Motley, in his History of the United 
Netherlands (vol. ii, ch. 19), gave what is generally a good account 
of outward events (though deficient as regards policy and motives). 
E.g. he shows the decisiveness of the battle off Gravelines and 
correctly explains the Spanish retreat north-east and then north. 
But he exaggerates the storm off NW. Scotland in mid-August 
and he ignores the Armada's good luck in weather off the Orkneys 
of 8 August (N.S.) (v. ante, pp. 27-8). He sums up thus: *The 
coasts of Norway, Scotland, Ireland, were strewn with the wrecks 
of that pompous fleet. . . . The Invincible Armada had not only 
been vanquished but annihilated.’! | 

Оп the other hand Captain Fernandez Duro in his great work 
Armata invencible (i, p. 140) thus summarizes the total losses: 


39 
€ its thunders burst. How entirely 
mmemorative medal pronounces: 
scattered them’’.’ 


1 Edit. of 1869 in 4 vols. (vol. ii, pp. 480-1). 
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(a) Abandoned to the enemy я ‘ . 2 
(b) Lost in France . ; А , : 3 
(c) Lost in Holland . А я x , 2 
(d) Sunk in fight  . А , К : 2 
(e) Wrecked in Ireland and Scotland . . 36 
(f) Fate unknown Я J 35 

Total . à . 63 


This summary is so bricf as to be misleading. Item (a) refers 
merely to the two Spanish ships abandoned on 21 July; (b) to the 
Santa Ana, San Lorenzo, and Diana, for the fate of which see Laugh- 
ton, ii, pp. 376-87. 

(c) There were 4 or 5 driven on to the banks as a result of 

Battle of Gravelines. 

(d) But 3 were sunk at Gravelines alone. 

(e) Probably correct; but 17 were wrecked off Ireland alone. 

(f) А vague total, which probably comprises some lost in, or 

after, the fights. (See Laughton, ii. 383-7, for details.) 
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